



i f all the civil functions of our Na- 
tion’s government the first to reach 
what is now Oklahoma was that of 
the postal service. Arkansas Terri- 
tory was organized in 1819, and 
created counties in the area to the 

I west of its present boundary. Best 
organized of these counties was 
Miller County, which covered the 
southeastern area of present Okla- 
homa. Its county seat was the first 
post offic*e in what is now Oklahoma. 
Its name was Miller Court House, and 
was established September 5, 1824. 
Tlie exact location of this first post 
office is unknown, but it was some- 
where north of Red River not far 
south of present Idabel. 

The area north of Miller County 
was organized by Arkansas as Lovely 
County. Its county seat was named 
Nicksville and a post office was estab- 
lished there on April 25, 1828. Con- 
gress shortly thereafter c('ded all of 
the area west of Fort Smith to the 
various nations of Indians, who were 
soon to move west from their ancestral 
homes in the South, and these two 
pioneer post offices were discontinued. 

Preparatory for the resettlement of 
Indian tribes in the vast region west 
of Arkansas the military established 
three Army posts in the eastern por- 
tion of what was soon to become In- 
dian Territory. These were Forts Gib- 
son, Coffee, and Towson. To serve the 
needs of the G.I.'s of that long ago 
period, post offices were established 
at each. The Fort Gibson post office 
commenced operation in 1827, the one 
at Towson in 1832, and at Fort Coffee 
in 1835. 

Of all the states, Oklahoma occupies 
the unique position of having a branch 
of philately all of its own; the collect- 
ing of Indian Territory covers and 
postmarks. There are no known covers 
extant from either Miller Court House 
or Nicksville, while those from Gibson 
and Towson are seen more frequently 
than a Fort Coffee postmark. 

As additional post office were es- 
tablished during the two decades pre- 
ceding the Civil War, the problem of 
their location seemed to put post office 
officials in Washington in much diffi- 
culty. Confusion must have been pres- 
ent among the clerks in the Post Office 
Department, for it seems that Arkansas 
and Indian Territory were used inter- 
changeably; many cancellations exist 


containing “AT” or “ARK” in the 
cancellations. As late as 1870 the post- 
master at Fort Gibson still used his 
old “Ft Gibson ARK” handstamp. 

Further, the names of four of the 
Indian nations began with the letter 
C; Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, and 
Chickasaw; and it seems that the ini- 
tials “C.N.” were the most convenient 
way to dispose of any uncertainty of 
location. 

At the coming of the Civil War 
there were 29 post offices in operation 
in Indian Territory. Confederate Post- 
master-General Reagan promptly ad- 
vertised for bids for the operation of 
the mail routes in Indian Territory. 
Throughout the life of the Confeder- 
acy that government executed con- 
tracts for 12 different mail routes in 
present Oklahoma. Fortunately, many 
of the records of the Confederate Post 
Office Department have survived and 
it is possible to relive the valiant ef- 
forts of the Confederacy to maintain 
this civilian branch of government in 
a far off and hostile land. 

Indian Territory was the scene of 
much partisan activity. The conclusion 
of hostilities came late to the Terri- 
tory. The last Confederate general 
officer to surrender was Brigadier 
Gener.il Stand Watie, who laid down 
his arms at Fort Towson on June 23, 
1865, more than two months after 
Appomattox. 

In 1866, when the National govern- 
ment reactivated the postal service in 
Indian Territory, only eight of the pre- 
war post offices were in operation. As 
a part of the 1866 reorganization the 
Seminoles, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Creeks were required 
to re-cede to the National government 
all of their western lands, roughly 
what is now the west half of Okla- 
homa. This region became Oklahoma 
Territory on May 2, 1890. Its first 
post office, Fort Sill, commenced oper- 
ations in September, 1869. Early prob- 
lems seemed to continue and many 
Oklahoma Territory post offices used 
“IND. T.” as their location. Covers 
showing Guthrie, IND. T. are not un- 
common. The use of “OKLA. T.” or 
“O.T.” was never widespread. After 
1892, the use of “OKLA.” was the 
generally used designation for all 
Oklahoma Territory cancellations. 

Two other interesting problems are 
reflected today in Territorial cancel- 
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A first question we ask in any 
town is, ""Where is the post office?” 

It was a hard question to answer in early Oklahoma 
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1. Gibson Station was the milroad slop for Fort 
Gibson. This style of postmark, with two oon- 
centric rings outside the wording, was in vogue 
only a short while. 

2. The word "Ternfory” seldom appeared in 
Oklahoma Territory cancels. When combined 
with a registered mail postmark, the result is a 
real jewel. 

3. This pre^Civil War postmark has two 
things of interest. At that time the year was not 
included in the cancellation, and Arkansas was 
still used as the location of Indian Territory post 
offices. 

4. Postmasters were authorized to camel by 
hand if no better device tvas available. These are 
known to collectors as "'manuscript cancels."' 

5. This ""manuscript cancel"' is from Fori Gib- 
son when its post office was named Cantonment 
Gibson. Dated in 1828, this cover is the second 
oldest known postmark from what is now Okla- 
homa. 

6. This cancel used both fCherokee 

Nation) and Ind. T. The bottom portion having 
been cut away indicates that the cancel origiTmlly 
contained the name of the postmaster, whose 
successor saw no need to continue its use. 

7. The postoffice mimed Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum was located near present SaMna. This 


cancel has an especiaUy attractive design, and 
is unusual in that the words ""Indian Territory*' 
are spelled ouL 

8. For a short period "straight Une^" cancels 
were popular. Here is a classic example. 

9. Tulsa provides an example of the use of the 
"chrysanthemum"* symbol for the killer (that 
part of the device that cancels the stamp). 

JO. Octagonal cancellations were authorized for 
a short while and now are clmsified as rarities. 
IL This postmark is rare in that it spells in 
full the Indian nation, rather than resorting to 
the vague but popular "CN." 

12. The use of "P.O/* as part of the post office 
name was most infrequent, as was this styling of 
the u>ord territory. Note the fine "U.SJ* symbol 
as the killer. 

13. The perfect star inside a circle for the kilter 
makes this one a gem. 

14. Here "Cherokee Nation*' is shown in full 
without reference to Indian Territory, with a fine 
Maltese Cross as a bonus. 

15. Another "double ring" example, this time 
with a star as the killer. 

16. Another "straight line" but this one is es- 
pecially artktw. Two separate stamp pad colors 
were required to tarn out thk work of wrt. 
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lations* The Oklahoma panhandle 
came to the Union by special act of 
the Texas Legislature. This region had 
previously been a no man's land. For 
many years it had no local govern- 
ment of any kind and was often re- 
ferred to as the '^Neutral Strip/' Its 
first post office was Beaver, estab- 
lished in Aprils 1883. Some of the 
early postmarks from the region have 
“N.S.'' or some similar designation in 
the cancel. Washington was not up on 
its geography, for postmarks from the 
panhandle offices sometimes contain 
*1ND. T/’ as the location, although 
such designation was quite incorrect* 
Old Greer County, the area in south- 
western Oklahoma between the two 
branches of the Ked River, was claim- 
ed by Texas and a county government 


was established there by that state. It 
was not until March 16, 1896, that 
the United States Supreme Court 
termined tliat region to be part of 
Oklahoma Territory, Prior to that 
data, cancels from the post offices in 
the region contain the designation 
‘Texas" rather than “Oklahoma/' 
Cancellations from Mangum, now 
county seat of Greer County, Okla- 
homa, showing “Mangum, Tex/’ may 
be often seen. 

Prior to statehood, 1247 post offices 
were in operation in Indian Territory, 
with a corresponding total of 1524 in 
Oklahoma Territory. Statehood Day 
brought many things to the twin terri- 
tories, including an end to the “dual 
statehood" controversy, and also the 
cx^nclusion of a unique and fascinating 
chapter of American philately. EffD 


Mar, 26-Apr. 19 
Apr. 

Apr. 3 
Apr, 3 
Apr. 3 
Apr. ^ 
Apr. 4 
Apr, 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr, 4 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 6 
Apr. &— 8 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 7 
Apr, 8 
Apr. 8—9 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 9-11 
Apr, 9-11 
Apr. 9— May 31 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 10-11 
Apr. 10-11 
Apr. 10—12 
Apr. 10-12 
Apr. 10-12 
Apr. 10-12 
Apr. 10-25 
Apr. 11 
Apr, 11-26 
Apr, 12 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 12-16 
Apr. 12 & 14 
Apr, 13-14 
Apr, 14 
Apr. 14 
Apr, 14-18 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 16-17 
Apr. 16-17 
Apr, 17 
Apr. 17-18 
Apr. 17-18 
Apr. 17-19, 24-25 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 18-19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 22-24 
Apr. 22-25 
Apr. 22-25 


“The Lady's Not for Burning." Mummers Theatre . . Oklahoma City 

Shrine Rodeo . . . Ardmore 

Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra . . . Chickasha 

OCy vs. Arkansas (tennis) , , . Oklahoma City 

OSy vs. Nebraska (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

Square Dance Association . . . Tulsa 

OCU vs. Corpus Christi (tennis) . . . Oklahoma City 

Invitational Track Meet, SWSC . , , Weatherford 

Miss Midwest City Pageant , . . Midwest City 

Parade of Harmony, Barbershop Quartet, McMahon Aud, . Lawton 

OSU vs. Missouri (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

Dairy Day, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Victor Gorge, Tulsa Philharmonic . . . Tulsa 

Oklahoma Garden Clubs, Inc Tulsa 

Metropolitan Baliet . . . Clinton 

OSU vs, OCU (tennis) , . . Stiilwater 

Okiahoma City Symphony . . . Enid 

Science Fair . . . Muskogee 

OSU vs. SESC (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

Bronze & Blue Revue, CSC . . . Edmond 

OCU Invitational (tennis) . . . Oklahoma City 

"Madam Butterfly," OU . , . Norman 

Woman's International Bowling Tournament . . . Tuisa 

Cowboy Relays, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Future Homemakers of America . . , Oklahoma City 

Speech Tournament, CSC . . . Edmond 

Rattlesnake Roundup . . . Okeene 

Rattlesnake Derby . . . Mangum 

Business & Professional Women's Clubs . , , Oklahoma City 

Reserve Officers Assn, . . , Tulsa 

“Incident at Vichy,” Little Theatre , . . Tulsa 

John Jacobs iFrvitational (track), OU . . . Norman 

Azalea festivat . . . Muskogee 

Indian Club Dance . . . Ciaremore 

Miss OSU Pageant . . . Stillwater 

Dental Association . , . Oklahoma City 

Lawrence Foster, Cellist, DC Symphony . . . Oklahoma City 

Gold Star Mothers . . . Tulsa 

OSU vs. OBU (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

Miss Southwestern Pageant, SWSC . , , Weatherford 

"An Evening of Ballet," OU , . . Norman 

OSU vs. OCC (tennis) , , , Stillwater 

Orchesis Dance Recital, CSC , . . Edmond 

Vocal Contest, OSU . . . Stillwater 

Track & Field Meet, CSC . . . Edmond 

Miss Phillips U. Pageant . . . Enid 

National Beta Club . . . Oklahoma City 

"Our Town," Gaslight Theatre . . . Enid 

Art Festival, CSC . . , Edmond 

Girls' Tennis Tournament, CSC . . . Edmond 

Miss Seminole Pageant . . . Seminole 

OSU vs. Kansas State (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

Arts Festival ... El Reno 

University Choir Concert, OU . . . Norman 

Ballet Gala, McMahon Aud. . . , Lawton 

Sinfonia Sing Fest, Phillips U. . . . Enid 

OCU vs. Trinity (tennis) . . . Oklahoma City 

OSU vs. Wichita State (tennis) . . . Stillwater 

OCU vs. OSU (tennis) . . . Oklahoma City 

Spring Chorus Concert, Phillips U — Enid 

"The Price," McMahon Aud — Lawton 

Band Concert, OU . . . Norman 

FFA Conference, OSU . . . Stillwater 

89er's Day . . . Guthrie 

"Mary, Mary," Ponca Playhouse . . . Ponca City 


Apr. 23 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 24—25 
Apr. 24-26 
Apr. 24-26 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25-27 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 26-29 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 29— May 2 
Apr. 30— May 2 
Apr. 30— May 3 
May 1 
May 1-2 
May 1-2 
May 1-3 
May 1-6 
May 2 
May 2 
May 2 
May 5 
May 5 & 19 
May 6— June 8 
May 3 
May 8-9 
May 8-9 
May 9 
May 9-11 
May 12 
May 15—16 
May 15, 16, 22, 23 
May 15-17 
May 15-30 
May 17 
May 19-21 
May 20 
May 20-23 
May 24-25 
May 25-31 
May 26-29 
May 29-31 
May 30 
May 30— June 1 
May 30— June 6 
June 4—6 
June 5—7 
June 5-7, 12-13 
June 5—8 
June 6—8 
June 8—10 
June 12-14 
June 13 
June 13—15 
June 14—21 
June 18—21 
June 19—21 
June 19—22 
June 20 — 22 
June 20-22 
June 21-22 
June 26 — 29 
June 27-29 
June 28— July 4 
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Womens' Glee Club Concert^ SWSC . . * Weatherford ' 

"'The Tragical Queen ” Phillips W Enid 

Society of Professional Engineers . - . Tulsa * 

Sigma Delta ChK . . Oklahoma City 

International Brotherhood of Magicians . . , Tulsa | 

"Hansel i Gretel/' Phillips U, . . - Enid 

Grand Commandery Knights Templar . . . Ardmore 

Mid-Continent Kennel Show . . . Tulsa 

Relay Conference, OSU * . . Stillwater 

Preservation Hall lazz Band^ NESC . * . Tahlequah 

TrTState Band Festival . . . Enid 

Pioneer Days . * . Guymon 

Walleye Rodeo . , . Canton 

OSU vs, OU [track) . , . Stillwater 

Oklahoma Writers Federation . . . Ardmore ' 

OSU vs. OU [baseball) , . , Stillwater 

State Elks Association . * . Oklahoma City 

Women’s International Bowling Congress . , , Tulsa ] 

Kolache Festival . . , Prague J 

Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon Aud Lawton > 

OSU vs. Colorado [tennis] . . . Stillwater { 

Spring Band Concert, CSC . , . Edmond j 

Spring Band Concert, T^ESC . , . Tahlequah I 

American Indian Art Exposition, Philbrook Art Center . . . Tulsa^ 
Spring Antique Show . . . Tulsa \ 

Strawberry Festival & Rodeo . . . Stilwell i; 

Conference Track Meet, CSC . , , Edmond 
Jim Thorpe Day . . . Yale 

AIMndian Softball Tournament . » . El Reno \ 

Choral Concert, NESC . . . Tahlequah j 

OSU vs, Nebraska (baseball) . . . Stillwater { 

“The Unsinkable Molly Brown," Community Theatre . , . Lawto^ 
iaycee Convention . . . Tulsa ^ 

"Don't Drink the Water/^ Tulsa Little Theatre , , , Tulsa ; 
Armed Forces Day Dance , , . Lavrton 
American Association of Retired Persons . . . Oklahoma City i 
Children's Concert, NESC , . . Tahlequah ) 

Elks Rodeo . . , Woodward 

Indian Golf Tournament . . . Fairfax i 

Western Week Celebration . . , Cushing 

4"H Roundup, OSU , , . Stillwater 1 

Lions International . , , Tulsa . 

Osage Day . . , Barnsdall I 

Oklahoma Library Association . . . Oklahoma City * 

Art Show . . . Hooker 

Miss Oklahoma Pageant . . . Tulsa 

Muzzle Loading Firearms Matches . . . Tulsa 

"Little Mary Sunshine, Gaslight Theatre . . . Enid 

Osage Powwow , . . Fairfax j 

Delaware Powwow . . . Copan 

American Guild of Handbell Ringers , , . Lake Texoma Lodge 
Fraternal Order of Police , . . Ardmore i 

Old Settlers Day . , . Checotah > 

Kiowa^Apache Powwow ... Ft. Cobb ] 

National Sand Bass Festival . , . Madill j 

Pokeccetu Golf Tournament . . . Wewoka i 

Cheyenne Arapaho Powwow . , . Clinton i 

Osage Powwow , * . Pawhuska , 

Intertribal Caddo Dance . * , Gracemont * 


Hub City Powwow . . , Clinton 

Golf Tournament , , , Lawton ' 

Osage Powwow . , . Hominy i 

Powwow ... El Reno ; 

Art Show . . . Sulphur ^ 


\ 
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A bold idea for a great publicly 
and privately supported health care 
and teaching center for all Oklahoma 
is gradually coming to fruition at 
the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center* Initial buildings in the forward- 
looking master plan are occupied* 
Others are rising out of vast craters 
of earth, are on the drawing board, 
or in various stages of planning* 
The sights and sounds of 
construction have become a way 
of life for workers in the Medical 
Center at Oklahoma City* A new 
skyline is in the making, and its 
developments will touch the lives of 
men, women, and children throughout 
the state for years to come, for the 
primary puipose is to educate 
health personnel to meet 
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the state's requirements — doctors of 
medicine, nurses, dentists, x-ray tech- 
nicians, medical technologists, occu- 
pational therapists, public health 
workers, inhalation therapists, medi- 
cal social workers, dental hygienists, 
doctors’ assistants, trained in the de- ( 
livery of modem medical care. 

Health manpower to take care of 
tomorrow’s patients in their home- 
towns as well as in large urban medi- 
cal centers is the overriding objective, 
while the provision of exemplary care 
for today's patient is a continuing 
goal. 

First completed new structure in 
the Oklahoma Health Center Is the 
$4 million Basic Science Education 
Building, occupied last January by 
first and second year medical students. 

It exemplifies the latest trend in med- 
ical education, the use of multidis- 
ciplinary laboratories where students 
have individually assigned study cubi- 
cles and where most teaching is done. 


Opening of the building made it pos- 
sible to increase the size of each year’s 
entering medical school class from 104 
to 126 students. 

Another key project is the first 200- 
bed unit of a new University Hospital, 
an $11,959,000 structure under con^ 
struction since the summer of 1969 
and slated for completion in July, 
1972, The new hospital will provide 
clinical training facilities as well as 
vastly improved facilities for treat- 
ment of patients. The first unit will 
include surgery, gynecology-obstetrics, 
labor and delivery rooms, 15 operating 
rooms, intensive care units for surgi- 
cal obstetrical and newborn patients, 
and other services. South and east of 
the present University Hospital, it will 
tie in with existing hospital facilities. 
Detailed planning for the second 200- 
bed unit is now underway. 

Both the student building and the 
hospital project are financed with state 
bond funds plus federal granls under 
the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act, The Oklahoma Health 
Center is envisioned as an approxi- 
mately $185 million, 200-acre group- 
ing of both private and public institu- 
tions with the expanding university 
medical campus as its axis. 

Private institutions, such as Okla- 
homa City’s Presbyterian Hospital, 
and public agencies, including the 
State Department of Health, will 
move into the Health Center, sharing 
certain facilities for purposes of econ- 
omy and expediency, and coordinat- 
ing various patient care and education 
programs while retaining their own 
autonomy and individuality* 

Overseeing the entire development 
is the Oklahoma Health Sciences 


Foundation, a non-profit corporation 
of some 40 leading citizens across the 
state. Dean A, McGee, president of 
Kerr-McGee Corp., has served as 
board chairman since the inception of 
the OHSF, The first president was 
Frank G, McClintock, Tulsa banker, 
succeeded last year by Dr. George L. 
Cross, OU president emeritus. 

Chief architect of the Oklahoma 
Health Center concept is Dr. James 
L, Dennis, OU vice-president for med- 
ical center affairs, who in 1965 sought 
a means of mobilizing support from 
the state community for fulfilling 
health science manpower needs. His 
thesis is that university medical cen- 
ters have a responsibility in addition 
to education, and that more laymen 
need to be involved in planning to 
meet medical -social problems, 

A national firm of medical center 
building consultants was retained by 
the OHSF in 1966 to supervise the 
overall design and step-by-step plan- 
ning. Today, after more than four 
years of planning and work by faculty 
members, laymen and representatives 
of OHC member institutions, the am- 
bitious idea is begiiming to bear fruit. 
To some Oklahomans, the Univer- 
sity Medical Center still means just 
one thing — ‘"The University Hospital” 
to which patients are referred from ' 
all sections of the state. To others, it ■ 
is “The Medical School,” In recent ^ 
years a transformation has occurred. 
The University Medical Center now 
embraces five professional schools, the 
School of Medicine, the School of 
Nursing, the School of Health (in 
operation for 2^4 years in converted i 
residences on NE 15 Street), the 



School of Dentistry, and the School 
of Health Related Professions (both 
in the process of development and like- 
wise housed in makeshift quarters). 

The Medical Sciences Division of 
the OU Graduate College is located 
in the Medical Center and has an en- 
rolment of some 320 students, future 
research scientists and teachers work- 
ing toward a Master’s or Ph.D. degree. 
The university components also in- 
clude two hospitals (University and 
Children’s Memorial) with their out- 
patient clinics, the OU Speech and 
Hearing Center, and the OU Medical 
Research Building, 

Non- university units are the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foundation, 
and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, both charter members of the 
Oklahoma Health Center* 

Despite the almost status quo ap- 
pearance of the medical campus the 
past few years, the Medical Center 
has grown academically and in terms 
of improved medical care and train- 
ing. The physical facilities picture is 
also changing and the eventual skyline 
will be impressive. But change will 
be slow, due to the unpredictability of 
matching federal funds and the un- 
certainties of the bond market. 

Another new structure already in 
use is the $144,793 Family Medicine 
Clinic at NE 15 and Phillips, a uni- 
versity facility for the training of 
physicians in the new specialty of 
''family medicine,” one of the first 
of 15 such centers in the nation ap- 
proved by the American Medical As- 
sociation for residency training in 
family practice. 


Across the street, the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation is build- 
ing a $1 million, five-story office 
building expected to be completed by 
mid-summer. It is privately financed. 

Other new projects will be located 
in an area encompassing 35 square 
blocks in addition to the present 21- 
acre medical campus. Urban Renewal 
is acquiring land which is slated for 
purchase by the University and the 
State Health Department. 

A total of $26, 800, OCX) of the HERO 
state bond issue approved by voters in 
December, 1968, was earmarked for 
the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center. Top priority is land acquisi- 
tion. Land must be acquired before 
high-rise student housing towers, to 
be financed with revenue bonds, move 
out of the planning stage. The stu- 
dent housing project also is contingent 
upon the state of the bond market. 

Plans are to admit the first class 
of 24 students to Oklahoma’s first 
School of Dentistry in the fall of 1972. 
A residence next door to the School 
of Dentistry’s temporary administra- 
tive offices on NE 14 will serve the 
initial students. It has been purchased 
by the Oklahoma Dental Foundation 
for Research and Education. 

In design is an $11,770,000 clinics 
building for the School of Dentistry, 
along with plans for a top floor addi- 
tion to the 2V2 story Student Basic 
Science Education Building. Construc- 
tion of the companion facilities will 


permit the eventual admission of 72 
students per year to the School of 
Dentistry. 

Plans are near completion for an 
approximately $10 million School of 
Health building. Other university 
projects in planning stages include the 
Health Sciences Library, a central 
power plant, a faculty facilities build- 
ing (to provide offices and laboratories 
for both dental and medical school 
faculty), the renovation of the pres- 
ent Medical School Building (to im- 
prove facilities for graduate study and 
the continuing education of the state’s 
practicing physicians), an ambulatory 
medical clinic to tie in with the new 
hospital, a rehabilitation and chronic 
disease facility, a new children’s hos- 
pital, and a new School of Nursing 
Building. 

Architects drawings of the $4,516,- 
000 State Department of Health office 
building and laboratories are nearly 
complete. Construction may begin this 
year. Funds to relocate the department 
from the present antiquated facilities 
on N. Eastern were provided by the 
HERO bond issue. The new building 
of the Oklahoma City-County Health 
Department likewise will be located 
on the OHC campus. 

Doubters have described the Okla- 
homa Health Center idea as “vision- 
ary.” But those who contended “you 
gotta have a dream” — preferably one 
reinforced by methodical long-term 
planning and action — now are watch- 
ing the transformation of that dream 
into reality. END 
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A Red-headed Woodpecker drums at 
the top of a utility pole; a Fox Squirrel 
sits on a branch of the crabapple tree 
eating a morsel held in his tiny paws; 
a Cottontail slips out from under the 
juniper and munches Bermuda grass. 
A Cardinal sings “sweetheart, sweet- 
heart” from the top 
of an elm and then 
darts into the small 
yaupon holly 
where his mate is 
sitting on four 
spotted eggs. A flash of crimson and 
blue in the honey locust and the most 
beautiful little bird the Americas drops 
to the bird bath and splashes happily. 
Suddenly, not one, but three male 
buntings are on the lawn. An intensely 
blue Indigo Bunting has joined two 
Painted Buntings with violet blue 
heads, crimson breasts, chartreuse 
green backs, and olive wings. The 
plumage of this exotic bunting is so 
unusual that South-of-the-Border it is 
called el pajaro de siete colores, the 
bird of seven colors. All this before 
eight on a Sunday morning. 

On first glance ours looks like an 


average backyard. There is a small! 
concrete patio with a lawn, trees, and, 
fence hedges. Back of the fence, utilityj 
lines can be seen. Nothing to brag 
about except that during the last five 
years we have identified 134 kinds of 
birds in or from this little spot we call 
home. This is exceptional for such a 
small place. Few backyards can equal' 
this number. To secure this kind of 
record you have to know your birds, 
but more important is a good location. 
This we have, 1 

Our home is in Lawton on the edge 
of the Great Plains belt, extending 
from Texas to North Dakota, where 
eastern bird ranges overlap ranges of 
western birds. Eastern favorites such 
as the Cardinal and Blue Jay are| 
found in areas also sheltering western 
species such as the Road runner andl 
Western Meadowlark. A Rose -breasted] 
Grosbeak was seen in a redbud; two- 
days later its western counterpart, the! 
Black -headed Grosbeak perched in the] 
same tree. This type of dual range-' 
edge occurrence is repeated many^ 
times in the Lawton area: the Yellow- 
hammer or Yellow-shafted Flicker andi 
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its western relative the Red-shafted 
Flicker drum on the same telephone 
pole. In fact these two members of the 
' woodpecker family interbreed at this 
meeting ground. Puzzling hybrids be- 
tween Baltimore and Bullock orioles 
also occur. 

Then there are seasonal changes. 
Birds that breed in the north migrate 
through Lawton on the way to their 
wintering ground and return in the 
spring. Migrants seen aloft from our 
garden include Sandhill Cranes, 
Green-winged Teal, Ring-billed Gulls, 
and Canada Geese. 

Winter visitants add more variety. 
The largest American sparrow, the 
Harris Sparrow, is one of these. It 
breeds near Canada's Hudson Bay and 
winters in the Southern Great Plains, 
tarrying in our yard until early May. 
Other frequently-seen winter visitors 
include Cedar Waxwings and Ameri- 
can Goldfinches. A Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker has been seen inching up 
the trunk of our redbud tree on cold 
winter days. 

Summer residents also frequent this 
favored spot. Mississippi Kites criss- 
cross the sky on summer evenings, 
losing and gaining altitude like helicop- 
ters. Roller-coasting Purple Martins 
and those “flying cigars,” the Chim- 
ney Swifts, catch their insect supper 
m the wing. Our summer residents 
also include Oklahoma's state bird, the 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, noisy Crest- 
2 d Flycatchers, and crow -chasing Wes- 
tern Kingbirds. Cardinals, Mocking- 
oirds, Blue Jays, Painted Buntings, 
Robins, and Brown Thrashers have 
nested in our yard. 

Year-round or permanent residents 
include six kinds of woodpeckers, the 
ever-present English Sparrow, the 
Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Chicka- 
dees, and that champion singer and 
television aerial percher, the Mocking- 
bird. 

Sometimes we spot a vagrant or 
local rarity. One Easter Sunday, a 
Ground Dove perched in the privet 
hedge behind the fence. This little 
sparrow-sized southwestern dove with 
rufous wing linings had been seen only 
twice before in Oklahoma. We were 
just lucky on this one. 

Birds would not tarry with us unless 
we had food and shelter for them. 
These are the avian versions of a 
house and three meals a day. Honey 
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locust, elm, willow, sycamore trees, 
and shrubs such as privets, holly, py- 
racantha, and juniper provide natural 
feed and protection for birds passing 
through. Just beyond the right-of-way 
behind our fence is Wolf Creek, an 
intermittent stream. Thousands of 
years ago this watershed may have 
been a permanent stream. Hearths of 
prehistoric men, who had to have 
daily water, have been found a few 
miles south of Lawton. This creek bed 
, is tree-lined and still a minor bird 
pathway or fly way from the Red River 
to the Wichita Mountains. As they 
have been doing for centuries. Herons, 
Gulls, Warblers, Vireos, Blackbirds, 
Cow birds, and many others use this 
time -honored route. Beyond this wat- 
erway is a city park filled with large 
shade-producing elms and pecans. 
Both the creek and the park attract 
birds that we would not otherwise see. 

Admission price to this contantly 
changing scene is just to be on hand. 
Many places in Oklahoma offer simi- 
lar conditions. If you wish to step up 
1 your enjoyment a bit, a pair of binocu- 
lars and a bird identification book are 
1 helpful. This lifetime recreational in- 


vestment can be as little as $30. 

I Here is a monthly tabulation of the 
. birds seen in or from our garden. Our 
' best day was one May 7, when we 
, saw 43 kinds. May is also the top 
' month with 92 species recorded. The 
1 most rewarding local birding season is 
I from late April well into May. Spring 

I migrants, including many warblers go 
through at this time. A few details 
from the table are in order. Some 
. difficult flycatchers are listed imder 
their generic name, Empidonax. Sub- 
i species that can be identified in the 
field such as GambeFs White-crowned 
Sparrows and Pink -sided J uncos are 
included. Experienced birdwatchers 
‘ will spot many birds common to Okla- 
. homa that we have missed. This is a 
. part of our hobby that makes us keep 
on looking to try to fill the gaps. 

I Through the years we have looked 
^ for birds in many places. Returning 
I to our backyard refuge, we recall that 
story of our childhood The Chiidren's 
I Biue Bird by Georgette Le Blanc, 
wherein a family sought the bluebird 
I of happiness throughout the world and 
I came home to find it in their own 
j backyard. 
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At Darlington, now rarely yisited by the casual traveler, the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho people once conducted Dieir tribal affairs. Darlington is not even 
on the road map, so it Is visited only by those who know how to find it. 

Traveling north on U.S. 81 , about two miles north of El Reno, you will 
encount^ an Historical Society marker. Turn west here and after a cou- 
ple of miles you will arrive at Concho, the Cheyenne-Arapaho Area Field 
Office. Two miles southeast, almost due north of old Fort Reno, Is Dar- 
lington. Once accessible by a ford which crossed the North Canadian above 
Fort Reno, today’s somewhat less adventurous travelers will prefer the 
paved highway to which we have directed you. 

It is worth the trip. In spring there are wild flowers and gently green- 
ing trees. Caddo Springs still flows where Chisholm Trail cattlemen once 
watered. Here you have arrived at the highest point between Kansas and 
Texas. Here the usually east-west drainage turns momentarily north- 
south. In these pleasant surroundings, if you wish, yon can make quietly 
restful medicine that will be good for your souL 
















Robbers Cave, with its multitudinous towering pines, deciduous trees, 
jutting rocks like clenched jaws, precipices, cliSSs, and huge bluish-red 
boulders, is a fortress. It must be assaulted like a fortress, with determi- 
nation and carefully, even by the climbing sightseer. The trail to the cave 
is narrow, and its sheer edges turn some back. Those who climb it succeed 
with some feeling of boldness, of adventure, for they have attained the 
thrill of a rewarding vista. Particularly so on a chilly spring morning as 
drifting tails of fog disappear into air so clear it seems especially com- 
pounded to invigorate. 

There aloft, in the rock walled fortress of the cave itself, its floor 
still blackened from long ago campfires of those who sought its bullet- 
proof security, it is possible to permit oneself to sense the wary ease of 
the lone riders who came here for a night’s light sleep, where danger 
could come from one direction only, and not in quiet stealth. 

It is even possible, moving out to view the spatial distance and the 
new day, to sense that which such lone riders, pursued by danger, aware 
that they rode not really alone, but ever with death their companion, to 
sense the elation and fill of joy such a rider must have felt on realiz- 
ing that he had been granted another day. 
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This flower field of peaceful quiet jvas once shattered at regular in- 
tervals widi tumultuous excitement. Here was the Boggy Depot Stage- 
coach Station on the Butterfield Trail, the first transcontinental mail 
route. 

I ^ There Is a lovely, shady picnic grove here, saturated with historic 
tradition. Old Boggy Depot, beginning with a single log cabin in 1837, be- 
came an important Choctaw-Chickasaw town and flourishing trade cen- 
ter during the Civil War. „ 

The Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury lived here* The Choctaw National Council 
met here under Chief Basil LeFlore. It was a Confederate Military Post. 
One of the first Masonic Lodges in the Indian Territory was established 
here by Rev. J. S. Murrow. 

Rev. Allen Wright, who gave Oklahoma its name and was twice Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Choctaws, lived here. Here he is buried, as is Kings- 
bury, and many Choctaw Confederate soldiers. The deep worn traces of 
the Butterfield Trail stagecoaches bend through die grove, but the clank 
of trace chains and the war songs of Choctaw Confederate warriors, are 
sdlL Now there are bird songs, and quiet, and deep, sweet peace. 
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Serrated ridges, tapering deep Into Southwesteni Oklahoma, are the 
Quartz Mountains. Part o£ a chain diat begins far to the northeast, these 
are the hard granite hearts of an incredibly ancient range which once 
towered high above the Rocky Mountain sierras of the continental divide 
farther west. In the case of the Quartz Mountains age comes not before 
Seauty, but with beauty. Here is a land of shimmering green distances, 
%^th the variegated lace of the mesquite for adornment, jeweled with 
sparkling quartz cr3rstal, quartz sand, and a fantasmagoria of red gran- 
ite hardly classifiable as gems, for these are outsized boulders even more 
huge than your imagination can create. 

Neither could anyone imagine such quantities of prickly pear cactus 
as you*U find In these long, low canyons; at times green, then red-ripe, at 
yet other times vast acres of taUow-like blossoms, delicate, translucent, 
as colorful as wax candles. From tiiese canyons, if you keep climbing, 
presently into view will come the incredible sapphire blue of Quartz 
Mountain Lake, so deep its hue seems to concentrate all the blueness of 
the whole dome of sky above it in one stony cup. When does the Quartz 
Mountain country reach its peak of beauty? Try any pleasant day of 
sunshine during the next tiiree months. 


Who would guess that this color picture was made in the central busi- 
ness district of one oC America's most active, busy, and agressively grow- 
ing cities? The city is Enid, business hub ofi a trade territory that encom- 
passes more than 300,000 peopie. It seems to os solid prool that city life 
does not have to be jammed, smoggy, Crantic, depressive, and stultifying. 

Enid does not fit any of these adjectives. To walk through Enid's 
business district on an early spring morning is to receive an almost in- 
evitable lift of the spirit, at the clean washed look of this city, at the un- 
hurried but no-fooling businesslike atmosphere of the shops opening and 
the general surroundings, it is an air that seems charged with optimism. 

Tet if you feel need for retreat, cross and enter the Square. At once 
you are in a place ofi green grass, blooming flowers, and shady trees, 
where yon can sit and contemplate what plagues you, for such restful and 
thoughtful time as we all need frequently to sort life out, to self-examlne, 
to probe for answers, and assemble in confrontable order. 

There are other such places in Enid. We have long favored Govern- 
ment Springs Park, the Phillips University campus, and there are more. 
Enid, Garfield County, Oklahoma, is our state's fourth largest city. It 
seemed like home to os the first time we ever visited it, many, many 
years ago, and our feeling toward it has never changed. 
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It is a phenomenon, impressive and memorable, which occurs in all 
parts oC Oklahoma. Likely in other places, too, but we saw it first here, 
have not observed it anywhere else, so perhaps it is uniquely southwest- 
ern. 

It is especially noticeable in the spring of the year. You are driving 
along the road as sunset nears. As the sun falls below the horizon, for 
some minutes things hardly seem to change. The countryside stiU has 
depth and color; you can discern the various hues of brown to rust-green 
tree bark, the greening leaves, and green, or tan, or sometimes ruddy red 
grass. Often, somewhere in sight, is a small pond where cattle or horses 
stand or drink. The pond may be red, green, gray, or blue, depending 
on the color of earth through which the stream that fills it flows, and 
whether it is reflecting the sky or some verdant hillside nearby. 

Then, suddenly, everything becomes a silhouette. All before you, in 
that instant, stands black-etched, without depth, as flat as metal, or an 
artist’s etching on glass. 

This remarkable moment of evening silhouette is brief. Darkness fol- 
lows it quite quickly. The moment is so brief we’ve often doubted it 
could be photographed. But here is that remarkable incident, that strik- 
ing instant of sky color and etched silhouette, that treasury of combining 
tones, sky tones, pearl pink, pearl gray, the reflecting water, and the sil- 
houettes, caught and fastened by an artist photographer. 
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A recent article In the magazine Friends, by Robert West Howard, 
speculates on why the Statue oi Liberty £aces east. Bob Howard recalls 
Emma Lazarus* poem which has Miss Liberty saying toward the Europe 
she faces, ^Give me your tired, your poor Your huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free . . . Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me 1 
lift my lamp beside the golden door.** 

Author Howard, returning by ship from Europe, watches the New York 
garbage scows dump their loads into the sea; cartons, cans, bags, junk, 
fllHi of every description. He comments on that which he has Just seen 
in Europe, the ‘^scrubbed steps, litterless streets, spotless homes, and 
vistas of flowers across Portugal and Spain . . . 

**Europe is cleaner and neater” than the U.S., he reports. “Now the 
United States is the place with the ^huddled masses* and the wretched 
refuse on the teeming shore.** He speaks of European “reverence for 
the land.** We, he writes, have substituted science for reverence. Now It 
is our responsibility, through the industrial giants we have created with 
our purchasing power, to clean op Uie sewage, industrial wastes, throw- 
away bottles, beer cans, Junk car bodies, and air-poisoning fumes that 
threaten to Inundate and destroy us. 

Bob Howard concludes, “The Statue of Liberty stares east. Do you 
suppose she can see the persistance of reverence for the land in Europe 
and sense what has happfned^o it in her Land of tte Free? Perhaps she 

poem_and_Is silenfiv Pegging; 


Give me your faith, your cure,""^ * : 

For huddled masses yearning to breathe free; 

Help cleanse the wretched refuse from my sordid shore 
Restore the reverence and hope to me! 

Relight my lamp beside a golden door!*’ , 


oma, widi 
_ _ _ restore 

vaidMiing herits^|il|^YIhrer scenea^ODce that on our facing page. We 
n obligation to Interesti^. first, of making a 

choice; shall we be creatIve,"or ^^'all We be. de^^ If we choose to 

Jbe creative we must then in^ire, weigh, and insider. The Scenic Rivers 
lluoclation invites your inguiriesr 











Someone has said, ^^The handwrit- 
ing of the plow is one of faith.*' 

It is, and more. It is a writing of 
beauty and dignity. In the autumn of 
the year scallops as true as embroidery 
designs lie in rhythmic patterns where 
wheat drills have turned at the ends 
of rows that edge the highways. Rains 
turn the brown fields into patch-work 
squares and rectangles of green which 
are equally beautiful from the air or 
highway. From these latter patterns 
of green we read the promise of food 
for America, food for sharing with a 
hungry world, a growing crop that 
swells the economy of our state. 

Oklahoma ranks high in the produc- 
tion of wheat. We produce enough for 
our own needs and, with our neighbor- 
ing wheat-growing states, export more 
than ninety-percent of what we grow. 
Wheat can be stored so well that it 
can be shipped around the world. 

The sky-scrapers of our western 
prairies are the wheat elevators that 
stand in white or silver silhouette 
against our horizon and challenge art- 
ists to paint them, and farmers to 
produce grain to fill them. 

Wheat stocks in all the United 
States last autumn, according to Okla- 
homa Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, totaled 140,414,000 bushels. 
This was a 38% increase over the 
year previous, 

A few years ago our trade territory 
produced such a harvest that local 
elevators and transijortation facilities 
could neither store nor move the wheat 
as rapidly as it was being delivered to 
the Farmer's Co-op in Snyder. To 
meet this problem a block of main 
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street was roped off, swept and used 
for dumping the wheat until railroad 
cars and storage space could be se- 
cured. 

Bread has for centuries been called 
'*the staff of life** and wheat is the 
western world's most important food. 
It is, for us, what rice is to the Orient, 
Bread, noodles, pastry, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, cereals, and wheat germ com- 
pose some of our most essential ener- 
gy foods. 

The history of wheat cultivation is 
woven through the entire record of 
civilization. Swiss lake dwellers grew 
wheat 10,000 years ago. The Egyptians 
grew it long before the pyramids were 
built. Wheat found in Egyptian tombs 
still germinates today. In Mesopo- 
tamia wheat has been found that was 
put in storage 3,000 years before 
Christ, 

Wheat from Egypt fed ancient 
Greece and Rome. Spaniards intro- 
duced wheat into Mexico. English col- 
onists brought it with them to James- 
town. 

Somewhere, all the year around, 
wheat is being harvested. In our 
Southwest, harvesting starts in south 
Texas in May. The harvest moves 
northward through the spring and 
summer months, and Canada com- 
pletes her harvest in October and 
November, 

The modern combine has replaced 
the sickle, scythe, cradle, reaper, and 


thresher. A crew of four men with a 
combine can harvest a seventy-five 
acre field in one day. Sometimes a 
combine owner will take his family in 
a trailer mobile home, the family help- 
ing with feeding the crew and having 
the advantage of travel and cool cli- 
mate during the combine season. The 
mother and children return to their 
permanent homes when school bells 
ring in the fall, the father and his 
helpers continue on until the northern 
wheat growing states have completed 
their harvest. Many youths work in 
the harvest season to earn money for 
college and university In the fall. 

Science aids the farmer in the pro- 
duction of wheat, helping him find the 
variety suited to his soil and climate. 
New uses of wheat are constantly be- 
ing discovered. Farmers* Co-ops em- 
ploy both men and women to weigh, 
grade, and test the moisture content 
of wheat. The Co-ops sell fertilizer, 
insecticides, and seed wheat. Office 
workers keep records of storage, sub* 
sidies, allotments, the measuring of 
wheat acreage. Flour mills and fac- 
tories process wheat products, a le- 
gion of people are employed in pack- 
aging and selling wheat products. 
Transportation companies, on land 
and sea, are involved. Brokers and 
those who watch the stock markets 
are as much concerned with wheat as 
are those who invest in silver or 
uranium. 

When wheat harvest is completed, 
the combines have left geometric pat- 
terns as true as those made by the 
drill. The farmer immediately plows 
the straw into his soil, or burns the 
stubble and plows the ashes into the 
land to enrich it. He may allow the 
ground to fallow for a few weeks, then 
drill wheat day and night in order to 
have the entire field ready to harvest 
in one day. There are hectic, hurried 
days at both planting and harvesting 
time. Hail, wind, * 'swivel-stem** from 
too much rain, fire from machinery 
or a careless smoker, can quickly de- 
stroy an entire wheat crop. Wheat 
farmers, who must learn to live sus- 
penseful days and weeks as they ob- 
serve the miracle of growth, are not 
unaware of the beauty revealed in 
waving green fields or golden heads of 
mature wheat. They agree, with the 
song Oklahormil, that '"the waving 
wheat can sure smell sweet.” EfjD 
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Arnold Platou, a junior majoring in 
journalism at the University of Mary- 
landj spent last summer as a news in- 
tern on the Anadarko Daily News. 
Here are bis impressions, from an arti- 
cle he wrote for The Oklahoma Pub- 
lisher' 

‘‘AN-A^DARKOr the bus driver 
yelled. 

The bus rolled down 2 streets and 
stopped at an ice cream drive4n — 
leaving me and a few other passengers 
behind. 

Standing and staring in the dark- 
ness^ 

Music and lights from the ice cream 
place flashed loudly in the darkness, 
I griped my suitcases tighter and 
tried standing straighter. 1 crossed the 
Street to where a lighted window 
shone upon a taxi sign, 

A man, who said he was a full- 
blooded Indian, drove me to my sum- 
mer apartment — and I was intro- 
duced to Anadarko, 

The next morning at breakfast, 1 
looked at people. Sounds sort of fun- 
ny, but that's what 1 did — from the 
first tall - booted, friendly - faced and 
cowboy - hatted stranger to the next 
gentle old lady who passed by my 
table — / met them all. 

That morning, I must have met 50 
such Anadarkoans, Normal, friendly 
people. Concerned with the way they 
live and about the people they meet. 
Why had I come clear out to Okla- 
homa, over 1,000 miles away from my 
home state, so far away? They all 
asked. 

At first, I only listed 3 reasons; trav- 
el, learning about people and mainly, 
to gather newspaper experience , . , 
But now, I could list hundreds. 
During the American Indian Ex- 
position, (Aug. 17-22} Indians from all 
over the U,S, travel to Anadarko, to 
camp on the fairgrounds and to hold 
special dances and festivities. 

Every night, special Indian pro- 
grams, historic pageants, rhythmic war 
dances, buffalo dances and round 
dances are performed. 

Fully costumed, many Indians of 
different tribes join together on the 
ceremony field. Even the little Indian 
children join the dancing. 


These illustrations, requiring a 
special photographic technique, were 
made by another out-of-state visitor 

to Anadarko' s Indian City, Raymond 
E. Hampton of Lexington, Kentucky, 


For an Easterner, it*s all simply 
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I had never before met an Indian, 
but I shall leave this town and this 
state knowing that I can never forget 
them. Their customs and traditions 
fell into my life and made me more 
proud to be an American 

I learned about a townspeople, will- 
ing and wanting to aid a stranger. 
People willing to do more than was 
asked, to offer themselves as guides 
and as friends. Men and women quick- 
er to forgive than to criticize, A trihute 
to the American hearthstone. 
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THE BRIDGE OF YEARS 
by 

Josephine Hawks 

/ wonder if the redbuds now. 

Are blooming by the stream 
Where once I sat — a lonely child. 
In April-Tinie to dream. 


The Oklahoma skies should be 
Bright blue and tinged with pearl; 
And all along the low ravine 
The redbuds should unfurl. 


Half timidly, a tiny squirrel. 

Long tail high-arched and brown. 
Would venture near, an acorn find 
And frolic up and down, 

A rabbit too, on velvet feet. 

With pink, transparent ears 
Would hop around, — / see it now. 
Across a bridge of years. 


DOGWOOD ART FESTIVAL 


From April 12-May 3, sponsored by 
the Green Country Art Association 
and the Kerr Foundation, Inc., the 
first annual Dogwood Art Festival 
will show paintings and art in the 
fabulous Kerr home and museum, 
Poteau. This coincides with the peak 
of the season when all of us tour east- 
ern Oklahoma to watch the hills and 
valleys don their bridal veil of white 
dogwood blossoms. The Kerr home 
is magnificent, the view from it is 
incomparable, and with the added 
bonus of an art show . . . Ah, tempta- 
tion! 
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THE MUSIC OF THE BELLS 

The American Guild of English 
Handbell Ringers will meet in con- 
tention at Lake Texoma Lodge on 
June 8-9-10, They will present a spe- 
cial public performance at 11:00 AM 
m Wed. June 10. 

Chairman of the convention is W. D. 
McKeehan, Minister of Music, First 
United Methodist Church, Bartlesville, 
and here is pictured his Cathedral 
flandbell Choir. The bells they ring 
were cast at the White Chapel Foun- 
dry, London, where also were cast the 
Liberty Bell, Big Ben, and the bells 
of the National Cath^ral in Wash- 
ington. 

Some thirty ringing groups from 
churches of various denominations 
throughout the Southwest will attend 
the Texoma Convention. If you love 
music arrange to attend their con- 
cert. There is no sweeter sound than 
the music of the bells. 

To call the folk to church in time. 

We chime. 

When from the body parts the soul. 

We toll. 

When joy and pleasure are on the 
wing. 

We ring. 




Some folks, on receiving a Happy 
June 25th card, might be a little puz- 
zled; but to plains Indian people it’s 
a date similar to the 4th of July, 
June 25th, 1876, was the day warriors 
counseled by Sitting Bull and led by 
Crazy Horse won the Battle of Little 
Big Horn* 

Though the Indian warriors were 
eventually vanquished, Little Big Horn 
was one absolute victory* The Indian 
Wars were long and bitterly fought* 
Now that we are one nation every 
American venerates the courage of In- 
dian warriors like Gen. Clarence L, 
Tinker, after whom Tinker Airforce 
Base is named. Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner Earnest Childers, 
Commander Gus Palmer, and all the 


Indian soldiers, sailors, and marines 
alongside whom we’ve fought* 

No other group of Americans is 
as patriotic as are Indian people. In- 
dian servicemen go off to war and are 
welcomed home in comm unity- wide 
ceremonials by family and friends, 
with the same old songs and dances 
as were used in the time of their war- 
rior grandfathers of the past century. 

These are customs wordi preserving. 
In sending out his original Happy 
June 25th cards each year, it is not 
Cherokee-Papago artist Bill Flores’ 
intention to deride the seriousness 
of Little Big Horn, He just feels that, 
after almost a century, if we take a 
little less grim view of it all, maybeso 
the wounds will heal faster. 
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Dnimright'a new Central Oklahoma 
Vocational-Technical School is an 
award winner even in the planning 
stages. Designed by Hudgins* Thomp- 
son, Ball and Assoc., its architecture 
has been awarded a Citation for Ex- 
cellence by the American Association 
of School Administrators. Classwork 
will begin at the school this autumn. 
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NEW BOOKS 

SWEET MEDICINE by Peter J. 
Powell (Univ* of Okla. Press, Nor- 
man, $25.CM»* Few and few are the 
books that add to our understanding 
of our fellow beings. Here, remark- 
ably, are two; Volume I is historical, 
Volume II contemporary, relating to 
the ancient mysteries of the Chey- 
ennes; the Sacred Medicine Arrows, 
Mahuts, and the Sacred Buffalo Hat, 
Is’siwin. 

It is amazingly difficult for an 
author to penetrate beyond the hard 
face of sheer information, to compre- 
hend the real feelings of people. Be- 
yond this, the ability to communicate 
that understanding through the writ- 
ten word involves such infinite diffi- 
culty that it lies almost over the 
horizon of impossibility. Father Pow- 
ell, the Anglo Catholic priest who 
is the author of these two volumes, 
devoted more than ten years to the 
specific research required for them, 
but it fills one*s life to acquire the 
depth of human understanding re- 
vealed in his writing. 

American Indian people, both those 
of the plains and of the woodlands, 
have always been and are among the 
most mystical and religious of people. 
To be present at one of their religious 
ceremonies is to sense the deep rev- 
erence, the humility, the sincere grati- 
tude for gifts that, in our materialis- 
tic time would merit from our more 
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affluent people not gratitude, but 
scorn and bitter complaints because 
they were not receiving more. 

Father Powell is accepted as a 
fellow priest by the priests of the 
Cheyenne Sun Dance, in which he 
has participated, and not as a spec- 
tator. These books will not be under- 
stood by all who read them, but if 
your mind is open and sufficiently 
flexible to comprehend that God can 
be worshipped in more than one way, 
you may be moved by the Cheyenne 
religious devotions Father Powell de- 
picts in their entirety. 


The Two 
Great Mysteries 
of the 
Cheyennes 
by 

Dick West 




Three knife-wielding thugs attack a lone citizen in Ft. Smith. At 

least 100 people witness the assault, and not a man raised his hand 
to stop the murderous attack. 

University students riot, attack a policeman and boo the dean. 

Troopers have to be called in to quell the riot. 

An anti-poverty society is organized in Philadelphia. 

Tales of violence are a threat to the morals of young readers. 

A priest from St. Louis speaks in Ireland, denouncing the police 

as "vermin" and proclaiming himself a "rebel at heart." 

Women protest the high price of coffee and men call for lower taxes. 


Headlines from today’s newspaper? 

continued 
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Guess again. 

These news items were hot off the 
press — in 1887^ 

The paper was called The Indian 
Jourrml and it was published in Eu* 
fa!a» Indian Territory, by Dr* Leo 
Bennett, a Creek by marriage. 

An 8-16 page weekly, the Journal 
carried about four pages of local news. 
“Patent sheets” made up the remain- 
der — so called because of the many 
ads for patent medicines on these 
sheets which also printed national 
news, fiction in serial form, and fea- 
tures. 

Student rioting in 1887 was at Mos- 
cow University. The young rebels at- 
tacked a government inspector and 
“hissed a rector.” Cossacks called to 
quell the riot arrested hundreds of 
students, 

“Blood and thunder” novels — some- 
times called “yellow backs”— were said 
to be dangerous for young men to 
read. They could order the Police 
Gazette in “plain wrapper” for $1 a 
year, 

A Mississippi minister denounced 
Shakespeare — “a theater man, a 
drunken debaucher and ringleader in 
social prolificacy, and an adept in the 
destruction of female innocence.” 

A religious feud in Ireland was go- 
ing strong. The priest who denounced 
police was Father O’Leary, a self- 
proclaimed Socialist, He said the po- 
licemen “ceased to be Irishmen when 
they donned the Government uni- 
form.” 

“High” prices, protested by women, 
included coffee. The cost had risen 
from eight cents a pound to a fantastic 
fifteen cental 

Everyone cried for lower taxes, in- 
cluding President Grover Cleveland, 
And with good reason. The Federal 
Government was due to have a surplus 
of $15 million that year. 

Adventures in space thrilled Amer- 
ica in 1887, 

Every night Thomas Edison sent up 
from Llew€ll3m Park a small balloon 
held by wires and bearing a glass 
bulb. The electric light was said to 
“look like a star,” 

An “aeronaut” named Dr. Julian P, 
Thomas took the longest air trip to 


by Reba Collins 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS AND ITEMS 

Keep your crockery where it be- 
longs. Plates and jugs do not belong 
on parlor walls or over parlor doors 
unl^ they are really works of art, 
which precious few of them are, 

* * * 

To keep the strength of coffee while 
it is boilmg, plug the nose of the 
coffee-pot with a wad of brown paper, 

• * * 

The only reform of any account be- 
gins at the Cradle. What a grate 
thought it is that the hull populasion 
of the globe a half-century from now 
iz at present siltin* in their mothers* 
laps! 

« « « 

A rich New York dry-goods mer- 
chant's son, who was entirely bald, 
has had the hair from a Newfoundland 
dog's leg transplanted to his own head 
and it is growing nicely. 

« « ♦ 

Wild mint scattered about the house 

will rid it of rats and mice* 

« « * 

The skin of a boiled egg is the best 

remedy for a boil, 

• • * 

The best thing for a snob Is a snub. 

« * * 

Beware of buying second-hand 
corks. They cannot be purifi^. 

Allow no rotting vegetables to re- 
main in the cellar, 

• * « 

It costa about twice as much to buy 

bread as to make it at home. 

« :» # 

A woman is as young aa she looks, 
Just as a man is young as be feels, and 
a really capable woman is never tbir^ 
until she is forty and married. 

# # « 

Bones should be saved for fertilizers. 

• • • 

Paris has a rat population of 2,500,* 
000 rats^and still we say it is lovely 
there! 

« • « 



ELY 8 CREAM BALM-^leames 
the head of Catarrhal Vfras, heats the 
sores^ restores the sense of taste and 
smell. 


\ 
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date — a balloon ride from the East | 
River to a point in Connecticut. The f 
marvelous space craft was named Nir- ) 
vana. / 

Other news items in the Indian a 
Journal had a familiar sound. 

A Kennedy from the capital was- 
murdered in July, 1887, I 

“Joseph C. Kennedy, a venerable] 
and prominent citizen of Washington, / 
was stabbed to death by a rough i 
named John Daily,” the story said.? 
“Kennedy was well known in ante-i 
helium days and assisted in protecting 
Charles Sumner from the murderous 
attacks of Preston Brook.” 

A Robert Kerr from Scotland 
bought 12 acres of land near Fall 
River, Mass., on which to erect a 
thread mill. He was to hire 700 work- 
ers. 

A labor editor in Kansas City was 
under fire for calling the Stars and 
Stripes “a pole with a rag at the end 
of it” 

Mrs. Belle Starr, a citizen of the 
Territory, visited the “Journal” office 
and paid for a subscription to the 
paper. She was a visitor at the In- 
ternational Council of Indians meeting 
at Eufaula that June. Tribal heads were 
meeting to figure out how to stop at- 
tempts to break up the Indian lands 
which had been promised them “as 
long as the grass grows and the 
water runs.” 

As proof of the evils civilization 
brought to the Indians, an editor re- 
ported seeing a “young and giddy 
squaw” purchasing a wire bustle! 

But the real villain from “outside” 
was John Barleycorn, or “rot gut,” as 
editor Bennett called it — that “viper- 
ous leech that is sucking the life blood 
from hundreds of our people,” that 
“poison of hell which crazes the brain, 
destroys all sense of honor.” 

Whiskey was shipped in by the bar- 
rels and alcohol was disguised in iron 
tonics, “doctored” cider, and lemon 
ginger. Even some of the law officers 
guxzled the “accursed, damnable poi- 
son,” the editor accused. And the pen- 
alty for selling it was 30 days in jail, 
when anybody bothered to turn the 
peddlers in. Bennett thought they 
should be horsewhipped or hanged! 

And no wonder the world was in 
such a mess. An item reprinted from 
the Ft. Worth Getzette said , “We are 
not living in a religious age . . , We 
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call ourselves religious because we go 
to church, pray and pay taxes, but 
we have a core of selfishness.” 

Overpopulation was considered a 
problem then, too, particularly the 
undesirable” type that poured in from 
abroad and swelled the US census to 
60 million people. Nearly 32,000 im- 
migrated during the year. Senator 
Palmer of Michigan introduced a bin 
to keep out “Anarchists, Nihilists, 
convicts other than political, Mor- 
mons, paupers, lunatics, contract lab- 
orers and persons hostile to the Ameri- 
can form of government.” 

Contract laborers weren’t necessari- 
ly “undesirables,” but with strikes in 
the trade unions spreading across the 
nation, it was good politics to advo- 
cate keeping out low-priced labor from 
other countries. Indians cut down on 
the influx of cheap labor by taxing 
all non-citizen laborers $1 a month. 
Mechanics paid $2 a month. 

Criminals caught in Indian Terri- 
tory went to Ft. Smith. In August, 
1887, the paper reported that 111 
prisoners were waiting to appear be- 
fore Judge Parker, 35 of them charged 
with murder. 

Whiskey peddling, horse stealing, 
and murder seemed to be the most 
common crimes, but train robbery was 
coming into its own. Seven masked 
riders held up a train at Atoka on 
Christmas Day, 1887, but a quick 
thinking trainman barricaded himself 
inside the express car to protect the 
valuables there and succeeded in hold- 
ing off the desperadoes. Disgusted, the 
masked men fired their guns into the 
air, cursed a blue streak, then rode off 
into the timber. 

In a two-year period, the U, S. 
Marshal assigned to the Indian Terri- 
tory reported nine deputies, two posse 
members and three guards killed in 
the line of duty. Latest victim was 
Deputy Frank Dalton, shot down in 
Tahlequah. 

Hangings were well attended. Only 
one hanging was held in Ft. Smith in 
the years 1886-1887, but robbers were 
flogged as punishment and the public 
was invited to watch. There was plen- 
ty of the tamer type entertaininent 
reported in The Indian JournaL 

A Saturday night, masked skating 
party was held at the McIntosh rink 
where “bright moonlight picked out 
spooning couples.” (The editor wam- 


Editofs Notei The Indian Journal, 
Eufaulaf is still being published. It is, 
in fact, the oldest continiLOUsly pub- 
lished newspaper in Oklahoma. 


ed, “1888 is a leap year — look out for 
sparking.”) A Spelling match brought 
out a crowd at Eufaula school house. 
Ft. Gibson formed a Literary Society, 
and "the dancing mania” was afflict- 
ing people in McAlester. 

Circus tents moved in by special 
train; ice cream parlours drew the 
younger crowd; and those who could 
afford it took the train to the St. 
Louis Fair, 

Doctors might have been scarce in 
Territory days, but if one believed the 
ads for patent medicines, there was 
little use for professional help. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pergative Pellets cured most 
anything. Benton's Hair Grower work- 
ed for 80 percent of its users, and 
hundreds had produced a good growth 
of hair on “heads bald glazed for 
years.” Duffy's Pure Malt Whisky 
promised to restore vigor in old age,” 
and Hood's Sasaparilla cured rheuma- 
tism. 

Women could order wigs — with 
bangs and waves — C.O.D. from Chi- 
cago, “a Daisy White Bronze Braided 
Wire Bustle that yields to the slightest 
pressure” for 40c, get a three-month 
subscription to Ladies Home Journal 
("Pure and Safe Fiction Only”) for 
10c, or send to New York for song 
sheets at one cent each. Most popular, 
according to the ad, were The Dying 
GirVs Message, Good-Bye, My Loue, 
Good-Bye, The Letter Thai Never 
Came, and Old Folks at Home, 

At a Eufaula grocery, one dollar 
would buy 16 pounds of white sugar, 
20 pounds of rice, or 16 rolls of wall- 
paper. An item from a Boston paper 
said, “No $1 shoe is worth buying and 
no shoe can be made that is worth 
more than $7.” 

The money and crowding problems 
then plagueing the schools sound fa- 
miliar today. A local teacher wrote 
the editor, “How can a teacher, having 
46 pupils enrolled, with tolerably regu- 
lar attendance, do her duty to the 
pupils with 16 tom books and nine 
slates, and pencils to match, with no 
black board?” 

There was no TV, but women had 
a familiar complaint in 1887, “The 
sleepiest man will wake up if you 
say ball-game in his ear,” one wrote. 

“It’s a mad, mad world,” the editor 
commented. “The Fourth of July is 
barely over and we’re already prepar- 
ing for Christmas!” 





THE DAISY WHITE Bronze 
Braided Wire Bustle beats all 
Modeled after the latest Parisian 
styles, yields to the slightest pressure, 
yet immediately returns to its proper 
shape, 40 Cents. 


Artists sketches graced the front 
pages of the Indian Journal in the 
days before photographs were in com- 
mon use by newspapers. Gold rimmed 
sideburns and mustache mere 
a tnark of distinction. 


The Muskogee and Seminole Live 
Stock A^ociation published a full 
two columns of brands each week and 
offered a $100 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of anyone for stealing 
stock from a member. The brand shown 
here was from the T. F, Meagher 
ranch on Elk Creek near Muskogee. 
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being consumated. Beneath the figure forth by Cantaxtii from his tempie to 
of Camaxtii, we see Tepaczin, tradi- defeat the enemies of Tlaxcala. 











The {utore holds things strange and 
amazing. 

Suppose someone had predicted 
during the 1930s that boat building 
would become a major industry in 
Oklahoma? 

Who would have believed such a 
prophecy? 

Q So demented a prophet would have 
been Judged thoroughly unhinged. 

Which does not suggest that we 
should go along believing all the 
strangely weird prophecies we hear 
these days. 

A major reason that a prophet oE 
boat-building prosperity would not 
have been believed would have been 
that he was prophesying something 
good. We reserve a special increduli- 
ty Eor anyone who prophesies that 
something good is going to happen. 

1£ we are going to believe any 
prophet, it is our human way to be- 
lieve the prophet o£ doom, havoc, and 
grim days. 

So here is Ohieland, heart ofi the 
dustbowl, whose critics are now hard 
pressed to prove that any state has 
more lake area than we have. 

Landlocked Oklahoma, about to be- 
come one ofi America’s major ports, 
firom which we can travel by boat and 
waterway to any sea route, anywhere 
in the world. 

Ponder that thoughtfiully. 

Are you old enough to remember 
the doom prophets ofi the I930s? 

Let’s try a prophecy. 

We’ll prophesy that man will learn 
to clean up his environment, cease 
poisoning the air and polluting water; 
that he will learn to live among his 
fiellow men in peace; that there will 
arrive a time in which race hatred is 
as rare as human sacrifiice, for human 
sacrifice was once commonplace 
among religions. We’ll prophesy that 
man will explore infinite space, and 
colonize the universe. 

How’s that for a prophecy? 

Do you suppose it Is too big a dose 
for folks who couldn’t believe in the 
1930s that boat building would soon 
become a major industry in Okla- 
homa? 
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